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MORNING EXERCISES. 

If, as most of us concede, the school of today is a social 
organization in itself, reaching out and touching other life to 
which it is closely related at every possible point, and so making 
its own life fuller and richer, then it would seem that all things 
tending to unify that organization and to make each individual 
member of it feel his relation to the whole, and his responsibility 
for the whole, are vital to the life of that organization. What- 
ever will put the child into possession of himself and his 
material, and establish the habit of using these freely with 
understanding and taste, for the profit and pleasure of the com- 
munity, must make for the adaptability and power necessary to 
meet the changed conditions which the larger life of the world 
and the future are like to lay upon him. 

The school is a place where we live together. A large por- 
tion of every day is spent there, and the interests of both teacher 
and children center about it, quite as strongly as about the 
home. We are one family, and it is essential to our unity, 
harmony, and success, that we have a time and place for coming 
together. The table, and the morning and evening prayer 
serve this purpose in the family. Each grade is isolated by the 
necessities of the case ; each is about its own work. The morn- 
ing exercise is a common meeting-ground : it is the family altar 
of the school to which each brings his offerings, his experiences, 
observations, or the music, literature, and art that delight him. 
It is the place where all the children meet all the teachers ; 
where all co-operate for the pleasure and well-being of the 
whole ; where all contribute to and share the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the whole; where all bring their best and 
choicest experiences in the most attractive shape at their 
command. 

Many of our troubles with other people come because we do 
not know them, because we are shut up within ourselves, self- 
centered. Lacking knowledge of the personality, life, and 
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interests of others, we become selfish, and life becomes dry, flat, 
and stale as a bone. The coming together in the morning 
exercises makes us acquainted with each other, brings about a 
truly friendly feeling, and puts each child and teacher in con- 
tact with the personality of other teachers and other children, 
and with thought and work in other grades and departments. 
This meeting is a kind of substitute for the old-fashioned dis- 
trict school, where everybody knew everybody else and what he 
was doing, where the intercourse was not limited to the play- 
ground and the recess period. The little children in the district 
school learned more from contact with the older ones, and from 
listening to their recitations, than from their own formal lessons, 
and the older ones got that real insight into the interests of the 
little children which is apt to develop a helpful protecting 
sympathy. Community life is usually a restraint upon indi- 
vidual selfishness. Each child learns that the interest and hap- 
piness of the whole are his special concern, his individual 
responsibility ; that he is a citizen of the community endowed 
with the rights and duties of citizenship. 

The exercises are necessarily short which makes it imperative 
that the children, under the direction and with the co-operation 
of the teacher, plan and organize something that is in itself a 
unit, that has reasonable proportion and harmony ; that is appro- 
priate to the time and place and within their possibilities of 
expression. This gives steadiness and purpose to the result; 
resources are brought under the control of the will ; the expres- 
sion is orderly, careful, and accurate. Each child becomes a 
cause of things, a moving force, a power that makes things 
happen. He plans, he speaks, he acts for other people ; he 
says and does something that he has reason to believe they 
will like to hear or see ; he is expressing himself with reference 
to others whom he wishes to make understand him ; he feels 
the influence of others ; he feels their power and they feel his ; 
unconsciously he rises to a higher consciousness of himself and 
his responsibilities. The conditions for cultivating .powers of 
expression are ideal — an audience, and a child with something 
to tell. 
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There seems to be an innate desire in the heart of the human 
being to do things in company with his fellows. The lowest 
savages have their dances and processions ; religion still has its 
ceremonies and its rites ; we still have parades and social gath- 
erings. The morning exercise satisfies this desire in the children. 
The children have the impulse to imitate or to act out in their 
own person things that they have seen or imagined, and the 
orderly meeting every morning gives a dignified opportunity for 
the satisfying of this impulse. The reducing and controlling of 
these dramatic manifestations until they become an expression 
of some phase of life which has been observed are a beginning 
in artistic production. Indeed, the morning exercise, like all 
social life, is a great stimulus to artistic expression. The chil- 
dren of the upper grades make a strong demand for dramatic 
expression of some kind, either through the drama itself, 
dramatic poetry, or debate. They are interested in the study of 
character and its development under certain conditions; and the 
drama, which is a simplified edition of life, gives them a view of 
what character and life really mean. 

The children of these grades are shy of expressing them- 
selves directly, but they will pour all their emotional life out 
through dramatic poetry and the drama. It seems an absolute 
moral necessity that they should have this outlet ; it satisfies 
the social instincts and the love of organization and competition, 
and demands self-possession in speech and in the handling of 
the whole body for expression. 

One of the most beautiful things about these exercises is the 
earnest way in which the children make their preparation to do 
their part, whatever it may be, and the sympathy and compre- 
hension that they show in their choice of subject-matter, and 
the manner of its presentation. The spirit of helpfulness is 
stimulated in an unconscious and wholesome way ; a grade or 
group of children will work together for this common end, 
without thought of self, absorbed in the subject and its expression. 
They will .bring all the resources of the school to help them, 
teachers, library, museum, art, literature, and music ; and will 
select unerringly whatever mode of expression best represents, 
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or conveys to the school, the thought. For example, if they 
are studying the Esquimo, his life, customs and dress, and they 
can make this clearer by painting or modeling, or by acting out 
some scene, than by speech, they do it, not because they happen 
to do these things so well, but because form, color, and movement 
more fully express what they wish to tell, and are with the little 
children easier to command than speech. 

From what I have already said, you may see that the exer- 
cises grow out of the daily work of the school or out of the 
needs of the children, and are usually the culmination of some 
line of study. The subject is sometimes science, the telling or 
illustrating of nature observations; the story of some visit to the 
farm, the art gallery or work shop ; history, current events — 
history in making ; the massing of the literature and music of 
some special subject, or special day ; or the stories that delight 
children's hearts. Thus, instead of interfering with the school 
work, they emphasize, reinforce, and vitalize it ; give it form, 
steadiness, and purpose ; and furnish the best test of the chil- 
dren's growth in power and skill. 

These are a few of the subjects for this month, which will illus- 
trate the thought of our plan : "The Farm," " Nonsense Rhymes," 
"French Games," "Trees and Fruit," "When the Leaves Turn 
Brown," " Swedish Handiwork with Specimens," "Norse Sto- 
ries," " Current Events," " Music," "Gymnastics," " A Visit to 
the Swamp," " Hallowe'en," " Arts and Crafts Movement," etc. 

The children often themselves suggest the subject, for 
when they are especially pleased and happy over some 
piece of work, they exclaim : "Let us have that for morning exer- 
cises!" It is their best they bring every time. 

Music has always been recognized as agreat unifying, socializ- 
ing influence. People who sing together are, for the time 
being, moved by one impulse and one thought. It is the one 
art, if we except the dance, through which the spirit of the 
whole can be expressed in a single result. These daily exer- 
cises give opportunity for the whole school to live together for 
a few moments in the most intense spiritual way. Indeed, com- 
ing together seems a necessity for musical training. At this time 
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the children may also hear interpreted beautiful music which is 
yet beyond their own skill, and they learn to listen and tc hear 
with intelligence, which is an essential part of musical training. 

These exercises also provide the easiest, simplest, most natu- 
ral, effective way of bringing the children each day in contact 
with a choice piece of literature : a fairy-tale, or some world- 
story, well written, and artistically arranged, a bit of romance or 
humor, a stirring lyric or an inspiring scene from one of the 
great dramas, embodying the central idea or general feeling of 
the exercise. 

The children are sensitive to rhythm, tone-quality, and feel- 
ing, and they should hear the great literature read, simply 
voiced, interpreted ; it should then be left to work its own way, 
unconsciously into their characters. One good thing every day 
means an accumulation of the world's beautiful thoughts. We 
cannot measure the influence immediately and accurately as we 
can that of more material things— r the ability to add or subtract or 
to read a recipe for making candy; but we see the pleasure it gives 
now, and many of us can testify to the joy that early contact 
with great literature has brought into our lives. The children 
understand but dimly; they feel rather than understand ; but 
even you and I understand only in part ; each according to his 
measure. 

Some of the best things appropriate to the children may be 
learned and recited by them when the subject and the occasion 
demand it. 

I need not speak of the enrichment of the vocabulary, of the 
freedom of body, of effectiveness and beauty of speech, or of 
the joys of expression. Let me rather emphasize the opening 
of the eyes, the awakening of the soul to the beauties that often 
lie unnoticed all about until some bit of literature, some touch 
of art, reveals them. Some of us get at nature this way ; she 
hides the beauty of her face from us until some other hand 
moved by a soul with deeper insight and wider sympathies lifts 
the veil. "Art was given for that; God uses us to help each 
other so, lending our minds out." 

The special day exercises are but a broadening out of these 
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daily exercises in which the children take part simply and natu- 
rally and with as little self-consciousness as on ordinary occa- 
sions. They become accustomed from childhood to a large 
audience, to think and speak upon their feet so people can hear 
and understand. It is the habit of meeting an audience every 
day from the beginning that tells, that gives power, skill, and 
self-possession. The majority of children trained in this 
way never experience the agony of self-consciousness that an 
audience means to those educated to self-repression instead of 
self-expression. 

The great racial festivals are but the culmination of some 
phase of life through which the race has lived; Thanksgiving, 
the harvest festival, nature's great climax ; Christmas, the tri- 
umph of light over darkness, of good over evil, the birth of 
Christ, the Light of the world; Easter, the new life of the spring, 
the regeneration of the spirit, the resurrection of the Lord. 

A study of the history of these festivals, and of the different 
ways of celebrating them, leads not only into the life, customs, 
and manner of dress of the peoples of the earth, but gives us 
glimpses of their spiritual life, their aspirations and hopes. It 
teaches the continuity of history, the oneness of the race, and the 
brotherhood of man. 

Our national holidays are also the culmination of the work- 
ing out of some great movement in the national life — Washing- 
ton's birthday, the travail of the nation's birth and strenuous 
early life; Lincoln's birthday and Memorial day the climax of the 
tremendous national struggle over human slavery. The children 
cannot celebrate these days without some insight into causes 
and effects and into the trend of government. They cannot 
celebrate these days without some appreciation of the quality of 
the men, the high ideals of character, citizenship, and states- 
manship, and the spirit of pure democracy that moved those 
who shaped the destiny of our country. These are surely wise 
teachings for all American boys and girls. I sometimes think 
that if the schools were in session on our first national holiday, 
the Fourth of July might mean more to the children than firecrack- 
ers and noise ; that patriotism, self-sacrifice, and high deeds 
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might be taught through the study of the struggle for liberty, 
that culminated in the Declaration of Independence. 

The value and scope of such exercises must be determined 
in the end, not by theories, but by the effects upon the life and 
character of the children, and the teacher in daily contact with 
them should be the best judge. Only by watching the children 
can we answer such questions as these : 

What are the physical effects? Are there signs of nervous 
strain, excitement, self-consciousness, disorder, rudeness, and 
lawlessness ; or is there a tendency to self-control, sanity, poise, 
courtesy, and order ? 

What is the effect upon the regular program ? Do the exer- 
cises hinder, or do they refresh, uplift, and inspire? 

Is the daily self-expression through the various modes an 
intellectual stimulus, intensifying thought and concentrating 
energy, or disorganizing and dissipating ? 

What is the effect upon the social life of the school ? Are 
the children better members of the community, more considerate 
and helpful ? 

What is the children's attitude toward the exercises ? 

The children are not unconscious spectators of nature's move- 
ments. They watch the watering of the soil, the springing of the 
seed, the growth of the plant, and the ripening of the fruit and 
grain. They study fruits and seeds, their habits, preservation, 
and uses. Thanksgiving is the culmination of this study. 

THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL. 
March. 

Music : "Come, Ye Thankful People, Come !" 
Reading : Psalms. 
Music : Canticle. 
Music: "Hurrah, Boys!" 
Music : " Wake, Viol and Flute ! " 
March. 

Music : " Sing We a Song of the Harvest ! " 
Procession. 

Music: "Come, Ye Thankful People, Come!" 
Interlude. 
March. 
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PARTY. 

Refreshments served by sixth grade. 

Seventh and eighth grades, and pedagogical class, in Puritan costume, 

acting as hosts and hostesses. 
Kindergarten and first grade — games. 
Second grade — Indian harvest dance. 
Third grade — recitation and acting of the poem : 

"Over the river and through the woods 
To Grandfather's house we go." 
Fourth and fifth grades — pantomimes from Miles Standish. 
Sixth grade — French game. 

The following interlude, written and spoken by Mrs. Maude 
Greene, of the pedagogical class, embodies the thought underly- 
ing this celebration of the festival : 

"And God said, 'Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit, after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth,' and it was so, 

" And God said, * Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat.' " 

All peoples, Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and barbarians, savage and civilized, 
have recognized some superior Power which yellows the grain and purples the 
grape, gives harvest and vintage, food and drink. In honor of this Giver they 
have held periodical festivals, holy convocations, and feasts of rejoicing. 

In all times and places the celebration of the harvest has been primarily 
the recognition of one great Giver. The first and natural expression of this spir- 
itual idea was praise and thanksgiving. Accompanying the song of gratitude, 
as its visible manifestation, was the offering of the fruit of the land and the 
sacrifice of the young lamb. The acknowledgment of one Giver was the recog- 
nition of one family. This realization of brotherhood was expressed in the 
sharing of the fruits of the harvest. The spirit of common rejoicing was 
manifested in dances, plays, games, and feasting. 

The fundamental thought of the recognition of the supreme Giver, to 
whom belong the earth and the fulness thereof, is expressed in the program 
of today in songs of praise and thanksgiving, and in the reading of that 
majestic and immortal verse which was sung of old by David, the sweet singer 
of Israel. 

As the material manifestation of praise and gratitude the autumn crowned 
procession brings offerings of fruits and flowers in dishes of gold and silver, 
and heaps them high on the altar of the Mother of Plenty. She receives these, 
and that no child may be deprived of his share in the harvest, she in turn gives 
them again to others of her children. She makes abundance and thanks- 
giving universal. 
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The spirit of common rejoicing is expressed in the Thanksgiving party. 
The children are the hosts ; and each child brings his best for the entertain- 
ment and refreshment of the guests. 

One of the pedagogical classes selected and arranged the 
reading printed below. This selection necessitated wide reading 
and a close study of the meaning and spirit of the text. The 
responses were not given in unison, but by individuals seated in 
different parts of the house. 

Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time appointed, on our solemn 

feast day. (Ps. 81:3.) 
R. : The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof : the world and they that 

dwell therein. (Ps. 24 : 1 .) 
Bless the Lord, O, my soul, and forget not all his benefits. (Ps. 103 :2.) 
R. : Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is renewed 

like the eagle's. (Ps. 103:5.) 
O, magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together ! (Ps. 

34 : 3-) 
R. : I will praise the name of God with a song, and will magnify him with 

thanksgiving. (Ps. 69 : 30.) 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy 

name, O most High. (Ps. 92 : 1 .) 
R. : For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy works : I will triumph in 

the work of thy hands. (Ps. 92 : 4.) 
O, Lord, how great are thy works ! and thy thoughts are very deep. (Ps. 

92 : 5.) 
R. : He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills. 

(Ps. 104 : 10.) 
They give drink to every beast of the field ; the wild asses quench their 

thirst. (Ps. 104: 11.) 
R. : He watereth the hill from his chambers ; The earth is satisfied with the 

fruit of thy works. (Ps. 104 : 13.) 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and the herb for the service of 

man : that he may bring forth fruit out of the earth. (Ps. 104 : 14.) 
R. : And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face 

to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man's heart. (Ps. 104 : 15.) 
The trees of the Lord are full of sap. (Ps. 104 : 16.) 
R. : Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving. (Ps. 147 : 7.) 
Who covereth the heaven with clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth, who 

maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. (Ps. 1 47 : 8.) 
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R. : He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 

(Ps. 147 = 9-) 
Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it ; thou greatly enrichest it with the 

river of God, which is full of water ; thou preparest them corn, when 

thou hast so provided for it. (Ps. 65 : 9.) 
R. : Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; thou settlest the furrows 

thereof ; thou makest it soft with showers ; thou blessest the springing 

thereof. (Ps. 65 : 10.) 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; and thy paths drop fatness. 

(Ps. 65:11.) 
R. : They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness ; and the little hills rejoice 

on every side. (Ps. 65 : 1 2.) 
The pastures are clothed with flocks ; the valleys also are covered over with 

corn ; they shout for joy, they also sing. (Ps. 65 : 1 3.) 
R. : Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name ; bring an offering and 

come into his courts. (Ps. 96 : 8.) 
Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad ; let the sea roar, and the 

fulness thereof. (Ps. 96 : 1 1 .) 
R. : Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein ; then shall all the trees of 

the wood rejoice, before the Lord. (Ps. 96 : 12, 13.) 
Let the floods clap their hands ; let the hills be joyful together before the 

Lord. (Ps. 98:8.) 
R. : O clap your hands, all ye people ; shout unto God with the voice of 

triumph. (Ps. 47 : 1 .) 
Sing praises to God, sing praises ; sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 

(Ps. 47:6.) 
R. : For God is the king of all the earth ; sing ye praises with understanding.. 

(Ps. 47 = 7.) 
Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the heavens : praise him in the 

heights. (Ps. 148:1.) 
R.: Praise ye him, all his angels : praise ye him, all his hosts. (Ps. 148 : 2.) 
Praise ye him, sun and moon : praise him all ye stars of light. (Ps. 1 48 : 3.) 
R. : Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be above the 

heavens. (Ps. 148 : 4.) 
Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all deeps : 
Fire and hail ; snow and vapor ; stormy wind fulfilling his word : 
Mountains and all hills ; fruitful trees and all cedars. (Ps. 148 : 7-9.) 
Beasts and all cattle ; creeping things and flying fowl. (Ps. 148 : 10.) 
R. : Kings of the earth, and all people ; princes and all judges of the earth ; 

both young men and maidens ; old men and children. 
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Let everything that hath breath, praise the Lord. (Ps. 150 :6.) 

R. : Praise him with the sound of the trumpet : praise him with the psaltery 
aud harp. (Ps. 150 : 3.) 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance : praise him with stringed instru- 
ments and organs. (Ps. 1 50 : 4.) 

R. : Praise him upon the loud cymbals : praise him upon the high sounding 
cymbals. (Ps. 1 50 : 5.) 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Saying, Amen : Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honor, and power, and might, be unto our God forever and ever. 
Amen. (Rev. 7 : 12.) 

Martha Fleming. 
The University of Chicago 
School of Education. 



